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GOALS IN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS OF LANGUAGE ARTS 


Arno Jewett* 


The word “goals” in the title reminds me that we educators 
like to cling to our old fashioned terminology. In Government cir- 
cles metaphors have changed during the past 20 years. Whereas 
we once talked about laying a firm foundation for our projects, 
we now stress the importance of getting them off the ground. 
And I am not referring only to space satellites. 

In planning a program of teacher education, certain infor- 
mation seems essential: 

1. What does the public want and society need in terms of 

education for its youth? These are the aims of education. 

2. What kind of student is being educated: what are his 
needs, interests, motivations, and growth characteris- 
tics? The student is the product of education. 

3. What qualities and competencies should a junior high 
school teacher of language arts possess in order to 
achieve desired aims in educating boys and girls aged 
12-15? The teacher is the primary instrument of educa- 
tion. 


Also, in setting up goals, there are certain facts which we 
need to know for New York State. What is the trend in junior 
high school growth today? What is the average size of the junior 
high schools? Where are the three-year junior high schools 
usually found and the six-year, combined junior-senior high 
school? What subject-matter combinations involving language 
arts are prevalent in the three-year junior high school and in 
the six-year junior-senior high school? What are the implications 
in block-time scheduling for the preparation of language arts 
teachers? Who is teaching core? What is taught in core pro- 
grams? How does core affect teen-agers’ reading and writing 
skills and their understanding and enjoyment of literature? 

Office of Education statistics gathered during the past few 
years have indicated that various types of junior high schools 
are steadily outdistancing the 8-4 type of school organization in 
the number of pupils enrolled in grades 7, 8, and 9. Our figures 
for the public secondary schools in New York State in 1952 
showed that there were 151 junior high schools and 451 undi- 
vided junior-senior high schools, or a total of 602 out of 950 
secondary schools in your State. Approximately half of the 





*Specialist for Language Arts, U.S. Office of Education. An address given at the Language 
Arts Workshop, State University Teachers College, Geneseo, New York, May, 1956. 


(1) Mabel C. Rice, Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1951-52. D. C.: U.S. Office 
of Education Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1950-52. 5:pp. 44-51. 
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pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9 were in some form of junior high 
school. Over 63 per cent of your public secondary schools in 1952 
were either junior or junior-senior high schools. Today, the num- 
ber is certainly larger. The average enrollment of your junior 
high schools in 1952 was 854; of your undivided junior-senior 
high schools, 414. 


Almost 68 per cent of your junior-senior high schools in 
1952 were in rural communities under 2,500 and 24 per cent were 
in towns ranging from 2,500 to 10,000. Three-year junior high 
schools predominated in urban communities of 10,000 or more. 
Almost 87 per cent of the three-year high schools were in cities of 
10,000 or more.? 

The concern for the boy and girl of 12 and 13 who are leav- 
ing childhood and entering the hectic transitional period of ado- 
lescence is perhaps the present raison d’etre of the junior high 
school. One of the primary functions of the junior high school is 
to help the adolescent through this maturational period, at the 
same time educating him so that he will be prepared to succeed 
in his school, college, and life work. 


To help junior high school teachers know their students bet- 
ter, more and more principals are scheduling block-time classes 
in which a teacher is with the same class for two or more periods. 
Although such scheduling arrangements are sometimes called 
core, or general education, or unified studies, they frequently con- 
sist of two subjects taught during consecutive hours with varied 
amounts of correlation between subjects. In a study completed in 
1956, Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins found that out of 61 junior high 
schools in New York State responding to a questionnaire, 46 re- 
ported having block-time classes. (Note: The sample may not be 
representative.) English and social studies and English and 
citizenship were the combinations taught in 34 of the 46 report- 
ing schools. Perhaps a tentative conclusion to draw here is that 
our future English teachers should have a major in English and 
a major or minor in social studies. 


Of course you realize that your teacher education program 
will, to a certain extent, be based upon data which you collect 
concerning your own college graduates. For example, where do 
they accept their first junior high school employment? What sub- 
jects do they teach? What does the community expect of them in 
extra-school service? How long do they stay in their first teaching 
position? When they leave, where do they accept employment? 


As you know, the qualities and characteristics of a first-rate 
teacher have been described many times. Unfortunately, research 


(2) Ibid., Table 15, pp. 70-71. 


(3) Tompkins, Ellsworth. ‘“‘The Daily Schedule in Junior High Schools.” The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, May 1956, pp. 182; 207. 
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has revealed very few factors which correlate closely with suc- 
cessful teaching. Among these are a liking for children, emo- 
tional stability, and success in student teaching. In this connec- 
tion, the 1,650 delegates to the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation submitted a description of a good teacher. Their statement 
includes most of the general goals for a comprehensive teacher 
education program. In its report to President Eisenhower, the 
committee on “How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers—and 
Keep Them?” wrote: 

A good teacher is one who has an active interest in children 

and youth; has a broad educational background; is profes- 

sionally qualified and competent; possesses good physical and 

mental health; has a good moral character; manifests a desire 

for self-improvement; can work constructively with other pro- 

fessional workers, parents, and the community; and is proud 

of teaching as a profession. 

In addition, the subcommittee wrote: 

Every parent wants for his child a teacher with good person- 

ality, emotional stability, understanding patience, sincere inter- 

est in and respect for others, and good health. All these are the 

mark of a good teacher, but all together these attributes cannot 

substitute for the scholarship, the educational poise, the confi- 

dent feeling of being equal to the challenge of teaching that 

can come only through preparation of the highest order. 

Before we consider specific goals in teacher education pro- 
grams for junior high school teachers of language arts, we might 
briefly review what parents and other citizens expect of youth 
enrolled in the junior high school—realizing, of course, that the 
junior high school is not a separate segment of our public school 
system. It is a few critical rungs on the single educational ladder 
that begins in kindergarten and reaches up into college. 

At the White House Conference on Education there was re- 
markable agreement among businessmen, labor leaders, farmers, 
educators, and other citizens concerning what our schools should 
accomplish. In the field of language arts the consensus was that 
the schools should continue to develop: 

1. The fundamental skills of communication — reading, 
writing, spelling as well as other elements of effective 
oral and written expression. 

This aim headed the list. Parenthetically, the delegates added 
that schools are doing the best job in their history in teaching 
these skills, but that continuous improvement is desirable and 
necessary. 

The other aims were basically those you know as the Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy defined by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1938. In a more specific sense, they were interwoven in 
the text of Volume I of The Commission on the English Curricu- 
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lum of the National Council of Teachers of English. How well 
these major educational concerns have been stated for the junior 
high school is illustrated by the following paragraph from 
Volume I, The English Language Arts, page 113. 

Junior high school programs in the language arts are being 

organized around centers of experience of concern to pupils 

of this age group. Common among these are learning to work 

together in various ways, living effectively with one’s family, 

taking a part in one’s community, entering into and enjoying 

the American heritage, seeing oneself in the world commu- 

nity, conserving human life and natural resources, achieving 

and maintaining healthy minds and bodies, making profitable 

use of leisure time, penetrating the world of beauty, worth, 

and value, exploring the world of work and of vocational 

opportunities, having a good time with books. 

The accomplishment of these objectives is dependent to a 
large degree upon a teacher prepared in the areas of the language 
arts: reading, writing, speaking, and listening. We can’t expect a 
person trained as a social studies teacher, a science teacher, or 
a physical education director to teach English well. 


If we want adolescents to learn how to live satisfactorily 
with themselves and others, we want them to find out what the 
best literature of the past and present—which they can under- 
stand—has to offer them. And if we want boys and girls to laugh 
at the escapades of Red Chief, to sense the loveliness of woods 
on a snowy evening, and to thrill to the clatter of hoofbeats on 
the turnpike to Concord, we must have teachers who know and 
love literature. Teachers who know a smattering of literature 
cannot help youth realize the fun in books, the aesthetic impact of 
poetry, and the significance of our literary heritage. 


I do not believe these aims can be accomplished by a teacher 
whose ignorance of literature causes him to teach Masefield’s 
“Cargoes” and Sandburg’s “Chicago” because they seem to fit a 
seventh-grade core unit on Transportation; or by a problem- 
centered enthusiast who teaches “The Deacon’s Masterpiece” be- 
cause it fits in beautifully with a unit on driver education, which 
in turn is taught as language arts because students can also read, 
talk, and listen about the dangers of driving hot-rods recklessly. A 
student should not have to wait until he has a problem in trout 
fishing before he can feel the life and movement of “The Brook” 
by Alfred Lord Tennyson. Problems are important, but there is 
no reason why a child’s educational experiences should be re- 
stricted to problems and processes in junior high school English. 
As the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table once said, “Just because 
I like salt doesn’t mean that I want to be pickled in brine.” 


Within the area of general education, the first goal which I 
suggest is that our prospective language arts teachers have a 
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broad general education which develops in them an appreciation 
of man’s aspirations, struggles, and successes through the cen- 
turies as communicated through the media of music, art, archi- 
tecture, the dance, drama, sculpture, and most important of all— 
literature. But understanding the dignity of man as transmitted 
through the symbols of the humanities is not enough. If, as Dr. 
Vannevar Bush has said, scientific fields such as biochemistry and 
psychology are in their infancy and if “Science is expanding 
exponentially’’ we must train teachers to keep up with the tech- 
nological world in which they and their pupils live. Too often 
today the teacher lives in a world of the past and the pupil in a 
world of the future. 


Our future teachers must know the effects science is hav- 
ing on family work and recreation as well as on international 
relationships. They must realize the significance to themselves 
and their pupils of living in a world with a hydrogen bomb and 
an atomic battery — both ready for use; of living in a nation 
whose productivity on the farm and in the factory is almost un- 
limited ; of living in a community exposed to the varied influences 
of crime comics and The Atlantic, of television Westerns and Ed 
Murrow, and of Elvis Presley and Pat Boone. Future teachers 
need to appreciate the social complexities of living in a steadily 
expanding universe, a constantly contracting world, and a rapidly 
growing nation. They need to understand the causes and possible 
effects of living in a world pock-marked with ideological conflict 
and nationalistic ferment; in a nation worried by self-doubt for 
the first time in a century; in States and cities sometimes frag- 
mentized by racial friction and group tensions. 


Our future teachers need to realize how social and economic 
status generate the motives which in turn affect the achievement 
of different kids in Elmstown and Jonesville. The boy from a 
shanty near the tracks who whiles away his hours loafing in a 
pool hall or tinkering with a hot-rod has motives and goals in his 
English class which are different from those held by the boy who 
wants to become a doctor because of the steadying guidance re- 
ceived from his well-educated parents. Too often the teacher 
knows the latter boy but not the former. 


Study of the social sciences should help prospective teachers 
appreciate the courageous struggle of man to continue upward 
on the ladder of civilization; also it should reveal the changing 
nature of the family and the impact of mass media on people’s 
attitudes, beliefs, and wants. A study of science should help fu- 
ture teachers to think rationally and to respect the scientific 
method. Their learning of a foreign language should awaken an 
appreciation of different modes of life, plus affording a new look 
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at the structure of the English language. Their study of world 
history and international relations should probe the basic causes 
of war and the aspirations of nations, races, and religious groups 
—as well as the reasons for their differences. And finally, their 
study of American history and political science should bring 
about an understanding of and concern for the guarantees in the 
Bill of Rights, a devotion to the future welfare and security of 
the United States, and a consecration to the ethical and moral 
values which are the keystone of our heritage and our future. 


The next goal which I suggest is that of acquainting future 
junior high school language arts teachers with significant litera- 
ture representative of varied cultures and peoples. Such literary 
study would also include our American heritage: its concern for 
freedom, for truth, and justice. It would stress the struggles, 
toil and sacrifices required to build our Nation. It would show the 
beauty and grandeur of our country. It would encourage a ra- 
tional optimism for America’s future. Such a goal would involve 
a study of writers from John Smith to John Steinbeck with em- 
phasis on such authors as Franklin, Irving, Bryant, Emerson, 
Poe, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Lincoln, Whitman, Twain, 
Dickinson, O. Henry. It would include modern writers such 
as Saroyan, Hemingway, Wolfe, Faulkner, Frost, Sandburg, 
Jesse Stuart, Lew Sarett, T. S. Eliot, E. A. Robinson, Sara Teas- 
dale, Eugene O’Neill, Thornton Wilder, Stephen -V. Benet, Arthur 
Guiterman, and many more. 


Besides their study of American life through literature our 
prospective teachers should know certain great literary works of 
the past and present which depict life in distinctive cultural areas 
of the globe. They should know writers who explain why certain 
values persist today. In times like these the heavy emphasis on 
the study of English literature as the piece de resistance of our 
literature program is at least slightly anachronistic. Certainly a 
survey course in English literature and careful study of Shake- 
speare as a dramatist and poet, plus a close acquaintance with 
the works of such men as Burns, Scott, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Browning, Stevenson, Kipling, Dickens, Yeats, Masefield, Hardy, 
and de la Mare is essential for junior high English teachers. Of 
course, it would be well if we could keep Thomson, Collins, Wych- 
erly, and Crabbe while we added Alan Paton, George Orwell, 
Andre Malraux, Thomas Mann, Tagore, and Lin Yutang, but the 
curriculum is short and time is fleeting. Certainly European, 
Asian, and American folklore should be included. Perhaps our 
goal here should be to show future teachers how patterns of cul- 
ture in China, Russia, Central and South Africa, India, and the 
Near East have evolved and how they are reflected by writers 
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from Homer to Hemingway. Obviously, the study of these writers 
would be chiefly for the purpose of extending the intellectual 
horizons of the junior high school teacher. However, such a 
teacher should be able to use some foreign folklore, short stories, 
poems, and sketches to help youth understand people in other 
lands. 


Within this area of drama, poetry, biography, and fiction 
there is another goal which is extremely significant provided we 
want to use the interests of early adolescents to make reading a 
lifelong recreational habit and provided we wish to show them 
how other young people have solved their problems of growing 
up. This goal is to acquaint our teachers-to-be with the wonderful 
world of teen-age books by capable authors such as James Street, 
Fred Gipson, Stephen Meader, Maureen Daly, Carol Brink, How- 
ard Brier, Robert Davis, Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, Esther 
Forbes, Bud Murphy, Mabel Robinson, Paul Annixter, Mary 
O’Hara, Elizabeth Gray Vining, Betty Cavanna, Marjorie Kin- 
nan Rawlings, Armstrong Sperry, Laura Ingalls Wilder, Nancy 
Barnes, Shannon Garst, and many others. Although this list does 
not offer serious contenders for future Nobel prizes in literature, 
it does include accomplished writers who generally present a sane 
and honest picture of teen-age conflicts and ways of overcoming 
physical and emotional obstacles. There is nothing sentimental, 
phony, or soap-operish in James Street’s Goodbye, My Lady, 
Esther Forbes’ Johnny Tremain, Mary O’Hara’s My Friend 
Flicka, Joseph Krumgold’s And Now Miguel, Nancy Barnes’ 
The Wonderful Year, or Carol Brink’s Caddie Woodlawn. And 
for thrills, few classics can equal William Corbin’s High Road 
Home, Janet Elizabeth Gray’s Adam of the Road, Armstrong 
Sperry’s Call It Courage, Fred Gipson’s Old Yeller, Robert Hein- 
lein’s Space Cadet, and Paul Brickhill’s The Dam Busters. 


To help adolescents elevate their level of appreciation and 
to extend their reading interest, the teacher must know worth- 
while teen-age literature of all types, including the classics which 
have been enjoyed by generations of young people. Without this 
knowledge the language arts teacher must depend on free read- 
ing which is usually worth just about what the adjective free 
connotes. 


To help language arts teachers keep informed concerning 
recent literature for adolescents, the Office of Education has pre- 
pared Circular No. 450, “Aids for Knowing Books for Teen- 
Agers.” This annotated bibliography includes 24 current reading 
lists which describe books for junior and senior high school youth 
and it lists ten periodicals which regularly review teen-age books. 
Acquainting our prospective junior high school teachers with 
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such book lists and periodicals might, therefore, be another goal 
of our teacher education programs. 


Also, future English teachers can profit by knowing research 
findings concerning reading interests of junior high school stu- 
dents. This field of study would include research by Esther An- 
dersen, Herbert Bruning, Dwight Burton, Bertha Handlan, 
Evangeline Malchow, George Norvell, Aubrey Shatter, Ruth 
Strang, Robert Ridgway, and Robert Thorndike. Teachers should 
know that most girls who are twelve and thirteen usually like 
the kind of adventure, animal, humor, and mystery stories 
that boys like at the same age. Of course, many boys like their 
adventure stories to be gory. Girls above thirteen like love 
stories, home and family life fiction, and sentimental and roman- 
tic novels; whereas, most junior high boys detest this kind of 
writing. Science, aviation, hobby and travel books, as well as 
biographies are currently popular. Teachers should know that 
where motivation and interest are strong in the reader and where 
suspense and plot are powerful in the story, youth can read above 
their normal level with pleasure and profit. 


The next and perhaps most obvious goal of all is to teach our 
prospective teachers how reading is taught from the primary 
grades through high school. Actually, our goal is to teach them 
how to develop the following reading skills in their pupils: 


1. To figure out strange and difficult words through pho- 
netic analysis, context clues, initial sounds, etc. 

2. To define reading purpose 

3. To adjust speed to purpose and the density and com- 
plexity of ideas in print 

4. To locate main ideas, including the author’s basic pur- 
pose and thesis 

5. To recognize the author’s tone and implied meanings, 
especially in satire, irony, and various types of humor 

6. To distinguish between significant facts and minor or 
irrelevant details 

7. To read newspapers, magazines, and other material with 
sound critical judgment; to distinguish fact from fiction 

8. To be able to make sound inferences and draw conclu- 
sions based on one’s reading 

9. To understand the basic principles of elementary seman- 
tics as they affect the author’s clarity and purpose 

10. To know how to discover the author’s reputation, biases, 
and qualifications as related to his subject 
11. To know how to locate information in reference books, 

reputable periodicals, and various literary sources 


There are other reading skills related to comprehension of 
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literary types which junior high school language arts teachers 
must be able to teach. To appreciate poetry, as well as some prose, 
pupils must know how to follow punctuation signals, to get mean- 
ing from inverted sentences, to visualize images, to understand 
analogies, and to interpret symbols. 


In starting a short story or play, they need to get their bear- 
ings early by noting time, place, and antecedent action—all of 
which are often given incidentally by good writers. Early ado- 
lescents need help with flashbacks in books like Charles Lind- 
bergh’s The Spirit of St. Louis. And they need help with multiple 
meanings—which are the source of confusion in other subjects. 
For example, to court a lady in a court, or on a court, or before a 
court changes one’s environment if not one’s purpose. And one of 
the most important of all reading abilities is to be able to deduce 
why well-drawn characters behave as they do in fiction and to be 
able to trace cause and effect relationships, particularly as they 
affect people’s success and failure. 


Another of our major goals is to train our future teachers 
how to teach early teen-agers to write effectively—that is with 
clarity, honesty, unity, good judgment—and in accordance with 
conventional usage. To achieve this goal I believe we must do 
several things. First, we must teach future English teachers how 
to write straightforward prose which conveys meaning accu- 
rately and vividly. Secondly, we need to acquaint future English 
teachers with the on-going, as well as historical evolution of our 
language, and how it is different from other languages in inflec- 
tion, syntax, grammar, and vocabulary. We should acquaint them 
with the elementary means by which semanticists are helping us 
to see how language is used to express as well as to conceal mean- 
ing and to understand the relationship between clear thinking, 
precise vocabulary, and effective communication. We need to edu- 
cate our future teachers in the purposes of language, especially 
for youth, its basic structure, its patterns, its nuances, and its 
social effects as explained by intelligible linguists. I am not talk- 
ing about a course in Anglo-Saxon; neither am I recommending 
an advanced course in linguistics. Several of your colleges al- 
ready offer such a course. At Potsdam, I believe it is called “Man 
and Language; Languages and Man.” 


Another sub-goal is to acquaint our future teachers of lan- 
guage with carefully conducted research which shows the negli- 
gible relationships between knowledge of formal grammar and 
ability to write, the ineffectiveness of formal diagraming and 
parsing, the types of grammatical and usage errors students 
make most often (pronouns and irregular verbs account for about 
50 per cent of these) and the fact that students learn to write 
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by writing with the personal help of a teacher who knows how 
to write himself. We need to help our future teachers understand 
the implications of research findings by scholars like Jesperson, 
O’Rourke, Leonard, Stormzand, O’Shea, Marckwardt, Walcott, 
Pooley, Bryant, Fries, and Perrin. 


One of the most important goals in educating language arts 
teachers is the development of ideal vocal qualities which will 
serve as a model to their students. Also, these teachers should 
know how to develop good diction, articulation, enunciation, in- 
flection, rate, and pleasant tone in their pupils’ speech. Unfortu- 
nately, language arts teachers too often neglect to teach speech 
skills during their regular classes. We English teachers like to 
talk about every teacher’s being a teacher of reading or writing— 
but in the English classroom we sometimes let students mumble, 
shout, slur their consonant endings, and read poetry or prose in 
monotone or singsong fashion. My basic point is that we can’t 
confine instruction in speech to a special course in which pupils 
deliver a three- to five-minute talk once every two weeks. Too 
often, teachers insist on a formal classroom situation where only 
one student can talk—provided of course, the teacher is not talk- 
ing. We need to train teachers so that they can let their students 
work in groups and committees—always observing criteria for 
speaking and listening. 


Our future teachers need to teach youth to converse inter- 
estingly, to disagree politely, to argue from facts, to listen cour- 
teously and thoughtfully. And they need to have something more 
to say than “hello” and “goodbye.” Junior high school English 
teachers need to know how to help their students do choral read- 
ing of poetry, take part in dramatic productions, and see them- 
selves through sociodrama. Both teacher and student need to be 
sensitized to oral techniques used by outstanding TV and motion 
picture personalities. Edward R. Murrow, Dave Garroway, Helen 
Hayes, and even George Gobel can teach the observant listener a 
lot about how to convey meaning orally. 


I shall now move into an area which many of you may think 
of as professional education—although some of the goals I have 
already mentioned might be thought of as belonging to this field. 
Frankly, today’s dichotomy between academic and professional 
education of teachers is, I believe, the awful chasm that must be 
bridged before we can turn out the best type of beginning teacher. 
As James Bryant Conant has said repeatedly to college faculties, 
“In the name of the welfare of American youth, call a truce to the 
warfare among educators. The time is long overdue for the pro- 
fessors of the liberal arts and of education to join forces and 
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work together to solve the emergency problems and to improve 
our schools.” 


To be able to fulfill one of the unique functions of the junior 
high school, teachers must know the psychological and physiolog- 
ical nature of adolescents from 12 to 16. Such a goal includes a 
knowledge of their developmental tasks, their activities and in- 
terests, their emotions, their values and ethics, their ambitions, 
and their personal relationships. Briefly, prospective teachers 
need to understand the maturity profiles and maturity traits of 
adolescents. 


In discussing the preparation of English teachers, Jay T. 
Greene, Chairman of the Committee on English Licenses, Board 
of Examiners, New York City, reported on the opinions which 
250 prospective English teachers had of their preparation in 
1952. “The largest number,” writes Mr. Greene, “had words of 
praise for their background in education courses, which they 
said gave them a broad understanding of children. Many em- 
phasized the practical value of their courses in observation and 
practice teaching. .. . In criticism of their preparation, the larg- 
est number spoke of the need for more help in improving their 
speech and for more opportunities to speak to groups. Many felt 
a need for more opportunities to apply in practical situations the 
theories learned in their education courses. The overlapping of 
content in education courses was criticized by a substantial 
group.’ I might add that my experience in other parts of Amer- 
ica has indicated that the superior college students are the ones 
who are most vociferous in condemning the recurring emphasis 
on the history, philosophy, and general aims of education by pro- 
fessors in separate professional courses. 


In these teachers’ evaluation of professional training, as re- 
ported by Mr. Greene, we note several closely related goals for 
preparing teachers of junior high school English. 


First, prospective teachers need to see the relationship of 
educational philosophy and the psychology of learning to their 
courses in methods of instruction and curriculum planning. 
Whether a broad professional course rather than a series of in- 
dependent education courses would prevent overlapping and du- 
plication of topics and at the same time show the philosophical 
and psychological foundations of method and curriculum, I do 
not know. But such a course might be worth experimenting with. 
In this respect, our purpose is to place a competent teacher in 
the classroom—a teacher who can provide for wide pupil differ- 
ences in aptitudes, attitudes, knowledge, interests, and goals; a 





(4) Jay E. Greene, “Preparation of English Teachers,” The English Journal, XLV, March 
1956, pp. 146-7. 
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teacher who knows the laws of learning, who can plan a sequen- 
tial program including resource units and lesson plans integrat- 
ing the language arts; a teacher who knows how to motivate, 
guide, and lead children; a teacher who knows how to utilize 
instructional facilities—reference books, audio-visual devices, 
and the classroom, school and community libraries; and a teacher 
who can stimulate pupils—slow, average, and gifted—to work at 
their maximum at worthwhile educational activities. 


A special methods course in the teaching of language arts, 
accompanied or followed by student teaching, is, I believe, one 
effective means of developing these educational competencies. As 
part of the methods course, education students should engage in 
directed observation of experienced junior high school teachers 
who demonstrate the methods being taught by the methods pro- 
fessor. In fact, if it is true that “teachers teach as they have been 
taught”—all education professors—and at least some of the 
English professors too—have an obligation to serve as models 
of good instructional techniques. Nothing is more hypocritical 
than for a methods professor to lecture throughout a term on 
how to carry on group work, how to individualize instruction, 
and how to use other methods of teaching. But it has been done! 


In brief, the professional program should give our future 
teachers an understanding of the general aims of education, the 
specific aims of teaching language arts, the high school English 
curriculum, techniques of lesson planning, instructional mate- 
rials including textbooks, methods of motivating and individu- 
alizing instruction, effective speech techniques, methods of social- 
izing instruction, evaluation techniques, the nature of adolescents, 
and techniques for elementary research. 

The last goal which I shall discuss is to give our future 
teachers a successful apprenticeship training in teaching junior 
high schol pupils under conditions as similar as possible to those 
anticipated during the teacher’s first few years of employment. 


This apprenticeship experience should ensure that the stu- 
dent teacher tries out the methods, ideas, and content which we 
have already outlined for our program. If there is to be a transfer 
from theory to practice, certain conditions should prevail. First, 
the student teacher and the master teacher should want to work 
together. For his first practice teaching the student teacher 
should also be able to select one or more classes that he wants to 
teach. He should observe the class, study its members and leaders, 
and assume instructional responsibilities gradually by taking roll, 
doing remedial teaching in small groups, conducting spelling 
drills, evaluating compositions, giving assignments, administer- 
ing tests, and helping with extra-class activities. 
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My experience has been that the key persons in helping the 
student teacher to acquire the basic teaching skills are the college 
methods professor who supervises the work done and the master 
teacher who constantly observes and plans with the student 
teacher. 


Of course, there are many other competencies we should like 
our future teachers to have. These include ability to direct such 
extra-class activities as the school publications, class plays, and 
assembly programs, as well as the desire and capacity to partici- 
pate in community activities. I know you can think of many other 
goals. 


However, I already feel as though “I have taken all knowl- 
edge for my province.” The year is not 1592 and I am not Sir 
Francis Bacon. But I was asked to set up some goals for your 
consideration. Teachers and teacher training schools are now 
under attack by many sincere groups and perhaps a few others as 
well. Occasionally I wonder whether the sins of today’s parents 
are not being visited upon their children and the teachers of their 
children. Teachers of today’s children are being criticized for the 
faults of today’s adults, who in turn were educated during the 
20’s and 30’s. Yet some of the critics would have us go back to 
the good old days of the ’20’s and ’30’s. But there is no more to 
be gained by going back in teacher education than there is in 
renovating Lucky Lindy’s “Spirit of St. Louis” to fly the Atlantic 
in 1958. “The old order changeth” and teacher education must 
change with it. For this is a time when “explorers” in the seas, 
on the land, and in the air are bringing forth wondrous knowl- 
edge which can be used for good or evil. The quality of public 
and private education will determine the goal we reach. 
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EVALUATING AND REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 
Rose Mary O’Connor* 


In the ego-building battle for marks set off by report cards, 
parents are blamed by 35% of the teen-agers and teachers by 
42%. One boy even commented, “Teachers warn you that if you 
do not pay attention, you won’t pass; they never say that if you 
do not pay attention you may miss some pretty useful stuff.” 


The teen-agers, of course, omitted some limitations of report 
cards which we teachers ourselves have published. According to 
the most recent N.E.A. report on the subject, “a mark on a re- 
port card cannot indicate to a pupil the points on which he needs 
to improve. Marks indicate no next steps for him, his parents, or 
his future teacher. They are simply the judgment of the teacher, 
possibly affected by unrelated matters. School marks may direct 
the attention of pupils, parents, and classroom teachers away 
from the real purposes of education toward symbols that 
represent success but do not emphasize its elements or meaning. 
They frequently permit and encourage the calculation of a mean- 
ingless rank in class. Further, studies show that higher marks 
are likely to be given by women than by men teachers and that 
both tend to give better grades to girls and to pupils who come 
from high socio-economic levels.’”! 


It seems to me that conventional school rating and reporting 
methods are vicious; that teachers of Language Arts should be 
in the vanguard in pointing out the limitations and in examining 
methods that may be used to improve them. While doing so, they 
will be experimenting with procedures which may eventually 
make obsolete the school mark as we now know it. 


If you have examined the three volumes of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum of our National Council, you know 
that the same point of view is expressed, not negatively—lI think 
there is no mention of a report card—but positively. No other 
member of the faculty, it seems to me, has richer opportunities 
for knowing students than does the Language Arts teacher. Real 
evaluation of progress reflects that knowledge. 





Evaluating and reporting pupil progress, if effective, must 
be a continuous, cooperative, and cumulative procedure. If the 
purpose of our instruction is to produce certain changes in pupils, 
we need to find out whether those changes are taking place. And 





*Fulton High School 
(1) Rothney, John W. M. “Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Progress,”” What Research Says 


to the Teacher. Department of Classroom Teachers and American Educational Research As- 
sociation of the National Educational Association, March, 1955. 
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the pupil, too, in order to grow, must have interest in self- 
improvement and knowledge of what to do to improve. 


There may be all kinds of arguments about frills in educa- 
tion, but it is easy to get agreement on basic instructional goals. 
There are so many ,of course, that a limited list should be put 
into writing. Even where a school staff have analyzed their edu- 
cational objectives, the teacher of Language Arts and his pupils 
should set up their own. It would be a most unusual class in any 
year when these did not coincide in most respects. And it seems 
to me that Language Arts teachers are particularly fortunate— 
except for the development of physical health, most school ob- 
jectives sound like those of our department. This may, of course, 
be a disadvantage: it may sound as though we have to do every- 
thing. 


Development of effective methods of thinking, useful work 
habits, and study skills, constructive social attitudes, wide range 
of significant interests, increased appreciation of music, art, 
literature and other esthetic experiences, social sensitivity, better 
personal-social adjustment, skill in effective communication, con- 
sistent philosophy of life. 


After pupils and teacher have set up the major objectives, 
the next steps consist of trying to get specific evidence of pupils’ 
behavior with respect to each of these categories. What shall we 
read, write, talk and listen about in order to have situations in 
which such behavior can be observed or measured? Every worth- 
while unit chosen by teachers and pupils in this way eventuates 
in certain insights, attitudes, and appreciations, certain knowl- 
edge acquired, certain skills achieved, and certain behavior re- 
sulting from the combination of all of them. 


At the close of any unit involving all the skills of reading, 
listening, writing, and speaking, the very activity of sharing is 
an evaluation—the booklet compiled by the group, the tape re- 
cording or record cut, the illustrated lecture, the panel discussion. 


Using the general goals first set up, pupils and teachers— 
alone and together—may estimate the progress made. Teachers 
acquainted with the principles of child growth know that they 
can expect only a reasonable advance consistent with the child’s 
own pattern of development. Since the goals are familiar to the 
pupils—each one has kept a copy and a copy of the rating sheet 
based on the same criteria—the reports of progress are meaning- 
ful. 


There often should be subsidiary goals, too; for example, 
standards for group work, set up early in the group activity. 
Using such criteria, committess may discuss what progress they 
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feel they have made in working together and in what ways they 
need to improve. 

There are many other ways of evaluating growth as a unit 
is in progress. Pupils may write papers with illustrations from 
the common theme—in upper classes the subjects may well be 
topics contrived by pupils themselves at the beginning of the 
project as areas in which they foresee they may develop power. 


Each pupil should, of course, keep a unit reading record. 


There is a place, too, for objective tests on items of spelling 
and usage that have recurred in the context of the material read 
or in the pupils’ oral and written expression. 


All this appraisal is in terms of the goals set up—either the 
generalized objectives for the year or the specific subsidiary goals 
set up jointly by the teacher and the class. It must begin with 
consideration of merits for approval, always a potent teaching 
device, especially important in anything so personal as oral and 
written expression. I think the hardest part of the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility is to learn to criticize wisely and to direct construc- 
tive criticism by the class. 

Any appraisal should proceed, of course, to a specific con- 
sideration of what the student needs to do better next time and 
it must be accompanied by concrete suggestions as to what to do 
about weaknesses revealed. Sometimes a group-omission is the 
weakness revealed. I think in my classes almost every year, first 
groups find that writing has been slighted—it’s in the Master 
Plan all right, but it just didn’t seem to get done. 

Remedial work may be indicated. For example, if it’s ap- 
parent at some point that most students have not yet mastered— 
say, for example, the doubling of the final consonant before a 
suffix beginning with a vowel, or indefinite or mixed references— 
here is the time to present the examples, let the pupils form the 
rule by induction, do the necessary drill, and test on the single 
item. The context, however, should still be the material of the 
unit, especially with younger pupils, lest they develop the feeling, 
“first we have live English, then we fill in blanks!” In fact, one 
of my girls asked me fairly early last fall, “Mrs. O’Connor, aren’t 
we ever going to fill in blanks? I used to get higher marks in 
English.” 

Pupils can profit from participation in devising appropriate 
check lists for speaking, listening, reading, and writing and ap- 
plying them to their own use of these skills. To judge their in- 
dividual progress and to know clearly their current needs is to 
be motivated strongly for learning. Self-evaluation of any area 
should, of course, be prompt and informal and should be con- 
ducted in a friendly atmosphere. You probably have read some 
sweeping condemnations of rating scales. They should not be 
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overemphasized, of course; they should probably be discarded 
promptly after use and new ones should be made for new 
occasions. 

Still, pupil evaluation is not dependent upon any device. Some 
of the most useful informal procedures can be applied—for 
example, if all eyes are on the speaker or the panel during a dis- 
cussion; if notes are busily inscribed; and if at the conclusion 
pertinent questions are asked or relevant supplementary state- 
ments are made, the speaker or panel can be reasonably sure that 
they have expressed their ideas with some competence. 


Since the pupil is not only a group member but always an 
individual, an important aspect of evaluation is the periodic ex- 
amination of the personal reading records of individual pupils 
in order to discover progress: 

How much is he reading voluntarily? Does he seem 

to have a balanced diet in reading? Does he read only 

ephemeral material or does he include an occasional 

book that has stood the test of time? How often does 

he show spontaneously the appreciation of a book not 

previously mentioned in class? Does his discrimination 

in choice of films and television plays parallel his im- 

proved taste in reading? 


This subjective evaluation by the teacher can be supple- 
mented by observation of the test scores achieved by pupils on 
standardized reading tests administered by the teacher, the read- 
ing supervisor, or the guidance personnel. 


The teacher can discover how much pupils have progressed 
in specific reading sub-skills. All of the test information, of 
course, must be available—and must be consulted early in the 
year, if the teacher has new pupils—so that he will learn to 
accept and praise limited performance when it represents growth 
for the individual child. On the other hand, careful examination 
of the reading age and the mental age may reveal special dis- 
abilities of pupils hurriedly labeled as slow learners. They can 
then be given the individual help they need. 

When we insist on a well-planned testing program we are 
not denying the obvious—statistical procedures do not lend them- 
selves to the measurement of the most personal outcomes of the 
study of literature. Growth in the understanding of literature and 
in its appreciation is growth in maturity as a human being. There 
is no adequate test for emotional growth or osthetic response. 
Intimate observation and conversation with individual students 
by the teacher and by the librarian reveal progress. 

You may recall the remarks of J. B. Priesley: “English 
literature I could never see as an examination subject. There is 
something preposterous, too, about youngsters sitting down to 
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read Keats and Shelley and calling that a week’s work. They 
ought to be reading Keats and Shelley for fun, not for marks and 
credits. You can turn English literature into a disciplined subject, 
but only by examining your students on a multitude of not very 
important facts.” 


It is in the skill of writing that evaluation of progress by 
the teacher is most time-consuming. Here, too, if he enlists the 
aid of the pupil, greater progress will be made. Pupils can pre- 
pare with teachers an editing sheet, a check list of the qualities 
they recognize in good writing; when a new sub-skill is mastered, 
it can be added to the style sheet. Pupils can be held responsible 
for editing and proof-reading ; they can help each other in groups, 
especially with mechanics, organization, and such specifics as 
transition and sentence variety. When the best possible paper is 
handed to the teacher, you know progress has been made; and 
then growth is more likely in the areas that need teacher judg- 
ment—logic, precision in diction, imagery and the like. 

I have purposely failed to mention parents in the idealistic 
way that educational literature does. I’d be glad to have them 
in my classroom any time or all the time; their help would be 
appreciated in setting up objectives, in carrying out many of the 
projects, and in evaluating the degree of progress toward attain- 
ing the goals. But I am without experience in this area. Perhaps 
some of you can contribute your own experiences during the 
discussion period. 


Parents should be given periodic progress reports, preferably 
in conference; if that is not possible, in written notes of the 
anecdotal type. If one insists on knowing where Johnny stands 
in his class, a percentile rank can probably be computed, if it’s 
not already in his counseling folder. I do feel that we’re wrong 
in blaming parents for any of our own reluctance to change; if 
they have a real chance to confer, plan, discuss, recommend, I 
am sure that they will be found to be in favor of the real ob- 
jectives of education—even as you and I. 


We know, of course, that no one technique—standardized 
tests, essay tests, teacher-made objective tests, check lists, rating 
scales, or observation—no one technique has sufficient merit to 
recommend its use in isolation. As research on the nature and 
needs of young people accumulates, it becomes clear that evalua- 
tion is a complex process requiring the use of many methods. 

Evaluation is a process of analyzing situations, sifting 
evidence, bringing together isolated facts, and thinking over 
again and again the apparent significance of the facts. The 
task is never finished as long as the pupil is in the school, for 
both he and the school are changing, and each year new methods 
of evaluation are developed. 
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NEXT ASSIGNMENT: A LITERARY MAP OF NEW YORK STATE 
Thomas F. O’Donnell* 


The announcement in the Council News Letter (January, 
1958) that a literary map of New York State is in the making 
brought some immediate results. During the two weeks following 
the announcement, the chairman of the Committee for a Literary 
Map received several letters from Council members in widely 
separated parts of the state, offering suggestions and volunteering 
for service on the committee. By the time this issue of the Record 
reaches your desks, a preliminary list of illustrations and infor- 
mation to be included on the map—and perhaps a rough draft of 
the map itself—should be nearing completion. The chairman 
hopes to be able to report favorably on progress on the map at the 
Spring Conference in New York on May 9-10. Meanwhile, the 
work goes on—and, the committee hopes, suggestions and ideas 
will continue to come to them from all parts of the state. 


To an audience of teachers of English, it is hardly necessary 
to explain at length how the map that the committee is planning 
will be a valuable teaching tool, especially in the elementary and 
secondary schools. For one thing, the map will provide students 
at all levels with graphic evidence of a part of their cultural heri- 
tage which has been neglected even by the literary historians. 
Furthermore, by reminding them in a kind of capsule form of the 
role that New York State has played in the development of 
American literature, the map may well stimulate their interest 
in literature generally. 

For reasons like these, State English Councils in various 
parts of the nation have been encouraging the development of 
literary maps of their respective states, and the National Council 
has actively endorsed the individual projects. Literary maps of 
eight states—Iowa, North Carolina, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Florida, Indiana, and Virginia—are already available, according 
to the most recent issue of NCTE’s catalog, Tools for Teaching 
English. And others, presumably, are in preparation, since one 
of NCTE’s long-term goals is to make available a literary map 
of each of the states. 


Although its plans for the literary map of New York State 
are far from complete at this stage, the committee is prepared to 
describe very generally the kind of map it hopes to develop for 
the Council. First of all, and most obviously, the map must be of 
the proper size for use in the classroom; it must be large enough 
to permit the use of as much lively and stimulating art work as 
possible, but small enough to fit readily into available wall space. 





*Chairman of the Council’s new Committee for a Literary Map of New York State. Members 
are invited to send information about the literary history of the State, and suggestions 
about the proposed map, to him care of the Department of English, Utica College, Utica. 
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The Physical Map of the State of New York published by the 
Department of Commerce in 1956, measuring approximately 45” 
x 35”, seems to exemplify the ideal size. 

More important, the map must be colorful and attractive. 
Since one of its most important functions will be to arouse inter- 
est in and curiosity about literature in elementary and high 
school students, the map must invite not merely casual glances, 
but careful scrutiny. Too many literary maps now available, ably 
edited as most of them are, suffer from an unfortunate drabness 
owing entirely to the lack of color in both background and illus- 
trations. The literary map of New York, the committee agrees, 
should be printed in as many different colors as publication costs 
will permit. 

Sample illustrations and sketches of the kind that will ap- 
pear on the map are being drawn by two competent young artists 
whose interest the committee has been fortunate to enlist. Trial 
sketches already submitted by these artists show a freshness and 
vigor that cannot fail to attract and delight both students and 
teachers of literature. The vitality of the art work—some of 
which will be displayed at the Spring Conference—should help to 
make the finished literary map of New York a model of its kind. 

Last, and probably most important of all, the committee feels 
that the map must be not only scrupulously accurate in its detail, 
but as complete as restrictive circumstances will permit. The 
literary history of New York State—respectable, if not exactly 
glorious— has too long been abused when it has not been alto- 
gether ignored. It is hardly to our credit that our colleagues, the 
political and social historians, continue to point (as they do in 
the recently published Short History of New York State) to the 
lack of a formal, book-length study of the part that New York 
has played in the development of our nation’s literature. Until 
such a study does appear, a carefully organized and edited lit- 
erary map can serve as a stopgap, or even as the first real step 
in the direction of a comprehensive literary history. 

In order to serve this purpose, however—as well as the more 
obvious ones—the map must be published with a bibliography that 
will be as useful as the illustrations are attractive. But the ques- 
tion now arises, will the inclusion of a mass of factual infor- 
mation, useful only to the advanced student, make the map less 
attractive to other students? In other words, how complete should 
the map be? This is the most difficult question facing the com- 
mittee at this stage. 

As a guide in compiling factual information for possible rep- 
resentation of some kind on the map, the committee is dividing 
material into the following categories: 

1. Books and separate items (i. e., stories, sketches, and in- 

dividual poems) with New York background, written by 
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bona fide New Yorkers (e. g., Cooper, Burroughs, Fred- 
eric, Edmonds, etc.). 

2. Books and separate items by New Yorkers, but not about 
New York in any real sense. 

3. Books and separate items about New York by non-New 
Yorkers (e. g., Hawthorne’s “Canal Boat’’; Emerson’s 
“The Adirondacs.’’). 

4. Books and items written in New York by authors who 
were not really New Yorkers (e. g., Mark Twain, R. L. 
Stevenson). 

5. Books and items with incidental New York background 
(e. g., Dreiser’s An American Tragedy). 

6. Places with some kind of literary association not other- 
wise represented (e. g., Albany as the birthplace of Bret 
Harte; Geneva as the birthplace of Joseph Kirkland, 
author of Zury). 





CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 





VIRGILIA PETERSON DR. BARRY ULANOV 


Virgilia Peterson, our luncheon speaker, is well known as a book critic, 
in print and on the air. For a long time she was moderator of the TV pro- 
gram, “The Author Meets the Critic,” and has won the George Foster 
Peabody award for her weekly “Books in Profile” over New York’s station 
WNYC. She has been a frequent contributor to The New Yorker, Harper’s, 
the New York Times Book Review and the New York Herald Tribune’s 
Books. She is also the author of Polish Profile and of a series of profiles for 
the “Women of National Achievement” awards, 


Dr. Barry Ulanov, speaker at our Friday evening general session, is a 
graduate of Columbia University, where he is now an Assistant Professor 
of English at Barnard College. He has also taught at Princeton University 
and the Juillard School of Music. He has written many articles on litera- 
ture, art, and music in both popular and scholarly magazines. Among his 
books are Towards a Liberal Education, The Recorded Music of Mozart, A 
History of Jazz in America. He has also been active as a translator and 
editor of periodicals. 
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Approaching our own annual meeting we are aware of other 
conferences, nearer the summit, on the problems of our pro- 
fession. As we discuss particular topics in New York May 9-10 
we might well reflect on the preliminary statement of the recent- 
ly formed Conference on Basic Issues in the Teaching of English, 
composed of representatives of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, the College English Association, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and the American Studies Association: 


“The English teacher has always held a key position in 
American education. His obligations have been manifold; 
his foci of attention numerous and highly diversified. Be- 
cause of the rapid and extensive changes in our society 
during the past decades, the responsibilities of the English 
teaching profession are constantly becoming greater in 
magnitude, but also less precisely defined. This has led to 
confusion and divisiveness. The problem is to restore a sense 
of common purpose and direction to those who are charged 
with developing language skills and literary knowledge and 
appreciation in no less than thirty million students, ranging 
from the elementary grades to the graduate school.” 


Certainly one of the common purposes to which we can all 
subscribe is to do the best we can for our best students. In the 
recent NEA conference on the academically talented, our best 
were sensibly identified not as the “gifted” 2% but as the upper 
20% of high school students. These are the young men and 
women who are best qualified to proceed to higher education. The 
high schools are charged with inattention to the needs of this 
group, in English as in science. College English teachers, on the 
other hand, are largely ignorant of the conditions in which sec- 
ondary school English teachers work—including the size of 
classes and the total student-load; they have also been more ready 
to criticize than to help. Our annual meeting provides opportu- 
nity for teachers of English on the various levels to clarify 
objectives, define responsibilities, and move towards greater 
professional unity. 


—SL 
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FRIDAY, MAY 9 


10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m.—Meeting of Board of Directors 


3:00 p.m.-8 :30 p.m.—Registration 


— 


4:00 p.m.-8 :30 p.m.—Exhibits of Publishers and Audio-Visual 
Aids: Mezzanine Lounge 


4:15 p.m.-5:00 p.m.—Annual Business Meeting 
5:30 p.m.-6:30 p.m.—Social Hour: Mezzanine Lounge 


8:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m.—GENERAL SESSION 


Greetings: Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools of the City 
of New York 


Report: The Work of the Board of Regents: Hon, John F. Brosnan, 
Chancellor of the University of the State of New York 


Address: The American Temperament and the Humanities: Dr. Barry 
Ulanov, Barnard College 


* * * ” 


SATURDAY, MAY 10 


8:00 a.m.—Promotion Breakfast 


9:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m.—FOUR PANELS ORGANIZED By LEVELS 


1. (Elementary) Toward Better Teaching in the Language Arts 
Chairman: Agnes Snyder, Curriculum Consultant, Adelphi College 
2. (Junior High School) The Place of the Language Arts in the Core 
Program 
8. (Senior High School) Teaching the Gifted English Student 
Chairman: John E. Warriner, Garden City Senior High School, 
Garden City 
4. (College) Literary Criticism On Television and Film 
Chairman: William Baker, Director of General Education, New York 
State University College for Teachers, Buffalo 
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10:00 a.m.-11:00 a.m. 


The Art of Teaching Poetry 
Chairman: Elizabeth Scott Parsons, Junior Council 


Educational Television in the English Classroom 
\ Chairman: Gerard Previn Meyer, Station WNYE, New York City 
Work sessions of participants in the 11:00 a.m. series of panels if 
y chairmen wish to arrange such meetings with their groups. 


11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—SEVEN INTER-LEVEL PANELS ORGANIZED 
By ToPIcs 


1. The Individualized Reading Program 
Chairman: Marvin D. Glock, School of Education, Cornell University 


2. Creative Teacher Education 
Chairman: Rev. John P. Breheny, Ed. D., Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, Archdiocese of New York 


8. Teaching English as a Second Language 
Chairman: A. Barnett Langdale, Chairman of English Department, 
Erasmus Hall High School, New York City 


4. Raising Levels of Taste in Literature and Mass Media 
Chairman: Francis Hulme, New York State University Teachers 
College, Oswego 


5. The Librarian as a Source for the Language Arts 
Chairman: Helen Rice, Librarian, Irondequoit High School, New 
York 


6. The Rating of Literature-Essay Type Answers On Regents Exami- 
nations 
Chairman: Robert B. Carruthers, New York State Education De- 
\ partment 


| 7. Demonstration Lesson 
Chairman: Dorothy Bunker, Chairman, English Department, Hunter 
High School, New York City 


a 


12:45 p.m.—Luncheon Session 


Address: Does Literature Reflect the World We Live In? 
Virgilia Peterson 
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THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 
IN THE COLLEGE PROGRAM 


John A. Lester, Jr.* 


When we are given the opportunity and the task of devising 
a new course in college English, many of us will assume that the 
course should entail some study of literature and some practice in 
critical or expository writing. Perhaps it is partly tradition that 
leads us to make this assumption. Our college catalogues assure us 
that the English department does take both composition and lit- 
erature as its province. Our college colleagues do persist in ask- 
ing us, “Did So-and-So really pass your course in Romantic 
Poetry ?—Why, he can’t even spell!’”’ One may feel that by defi- 
nition any English course has the double duty to teach clear 
writing and perceptive reading. 


On further thought we may conclude that we prefer it this 
way, and that we gladly accept the double assignment. We may 
reflect that a course in writing will collapse under its own weight 
of student prose if not sustained by critical reading of works 
which are masterfully written; in the literature course we may 
feel that assignments in critical writing offer the best means of 
quickening the student to a precise and original response to what 
he reads. Whether it is simply clear expression we are after or 
the understanding of an art, we may well conclude that writing 
and reading belong together in the college English course. 


It is the purpose of the present study to examine analytically 
the nature of this often-assumed interrelationship between the 
teaching of composition and the teaching of literature in the col- 
lege program.! To what extent are they distinct and separable 
disciplines? To what extent does a positive interrelationship or 
interdependence exist between them? 


One must conclude at the start that the aims of the course 
in composition are by no means identical with those of the course 
in literature. This follows from the very nature of the two dis- 
ciplines. Composition is essentially a creative process; it calls on 
the student to conceive a lucid piece of thinking of his own 
and to communicate it clearly. Literary study calls for a subjec- 
tive response, to be sure, but is predominantly a critical, evalu- 
ative process; it asks the student to develop and apply faculties 
of sensitive comprehension to something another author has 


*Associate Professor of English, Haverford College 


(1) Many of the views proposed in this study were first advanced and discussed at two con- 
ferences sponsored by the College Entrance Examination Board’s Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram (Haverford College, June 28-July 1, 1956; June 27-30, 1957). I am grateful to my 
fellow panel-members at those conferences for much assistance in the attempt to clarify the 
problem here under discussion. 
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written. The teaching of composition trains the student to make 
his own thoughts clear to others; the teaching of literature seeks 
to make the artistic achievements of others perceptible to the 
student. So distinct are the two disciplines in their central aims 
that one is tempted to predict that any course which seeks to 
teach composition and literature with equal emphasis simulta- 
neously is bound to suffer from a schizophrenic service of two 
masters. The circle of composition-teaching and the circle of 
literature-teaching may overlap, but the circles are by no means 
concentric. 


The focus of our analysis thus centers on the area of overlap, 
the area in which each of these teaching disciplines can derive 
positive support from the other. The problem becomes in fact a 
double one: 


I. How can training in composition assist in the teaching of 
literature? 


II. How can the study of literature assist in the teaching of 
composition ? 


In answer to each of these questions there are clear and positive 
relationships to be found. They are described in the sections 
which follow in what appears to me ascending order of their sig- 
nificance in the teaching of English. 


I. 


The contribution which practice in composition can make to 
the course in literature appears to be of two kinds: 


1. Composition can give the student direct experience of the 
technical problems which have been faced by the authors 
of the literature he is reading. He will understand the 
craft of the short story better, for example, if he attempts 
a short story of his own. Perhaps it is only by such active 
engagement that the achievement of a literary work of 
art can be “felt along the pulse.” In a course which aims 
to explore the ways in which literature seeks unity in 
the complexity of experience, the student stands to gain 
measurably through engaging in that search himself. 


2. More important is the role which composition can play 
in developing clear critical thinking in the literature 
course. In the give-and-take of class discussion, a fine 
point of critical discrimination too often gets distorted, 
and blurred or ijost in a barrage of comment and counter- 
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comment. Discussion frequently puts a premium on the 
brief, the dramatic and provocative point, which has less 
value as a critical judgment than as a focus of contro- 
versy. Only when it is committed to writing can a stu- 
dent’s critical reasoning be brought squarely under exam- 
ination. The student who has been asked to formulate a 
judgment and set it down fully in writing has in fact 
been asked to take a final step in close thinking which he 
would not otherwise have taken. In taking that step he 
will have learned something of what every writer knows 
—that clear writing is a stern discipline in clear think- 
ing. He will have felt some of the satisfaction, too, of 
having mastered a subject sufficiently to write lucidly 
about it. 


It will be noted that this second role of composition in the 
literature course justifies its alliance not only with a study of 
literature but with any discipline in which sustained close rea- 
soning is called for. The value of composition in courses other 
than English is not our immediate concern; but if the reasoning 
thus far is valid, it suggests that for other departments of the 
humanities and social and natural sciences to regard composition 
as primarily an English-department affair is to deprive them- 
selves of a teaching device which has no equal. 


II. 


The ways in which the study of literature can assist in the 
teaching of writing are at once more complex and, in freshman 
English courses now given in American colleges, more open to 
question : 


1. Frequently the study of literature is justified in the com- 
position course on the ground that it provides the student 
with models of writing that is well done. The justification 
can be soundly made on several levels. Often students 
come to us who have simply no acquaintance with any 
standard of clear and competent written English; the 
reading of several works which are masterfully written 
will at least give them that acquaintance. The student 
baffled by certain problems of expression, whether ex- 
pository, argumentative, or “creative,” can often be 
helped to surmount them by seeing how more competent 
writers have done so. And the occasional student who 
does develop from his reading a love of writing that is 
beautifully done has gained an inner monitor which will 
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forever restrain him from wilfully producing writing 
that is ugly. There seems little reason to question that lit- 
erary works introduced as “models” do have a positive 
value in the improvement of student writing. On the 
wider scene beyond the classroom, of course, the principle 
is perfectly familiar: one writer does learn from another, 
the competent writer is very generally the sensitive, wide 
reader. And behind all our ephemeral theories of today is 
heard the voice of Dr. Johnson admonishing the young 
would-be writer to spend his days and nights in the study 
of Addison. 


At the same time one is aware of distinct limitations 
in the role which literature can play by providing models 
in the composition course. For one thing, there is no abso- 
lute reason why the models used should be literary. The 
engineering student would surely be better off learning 
technical writing with the aid of technical reports as 
models, and the social science student with samples of 
strictly factual, analytical, or editorial writing. In the 
college program as a whole, the search for models to 
support the teaching of composition need not stop with 
literary works, but should logically range to non-literary 
writing as well. 


Second, one may well argue that the literature-as-a- 
source-of-models relationship does not touch the heart 
of the writing process. Insofar as it involves observation 
and imitation of another’s techniques, it suggests a sort 
of copy-book transfer which cannot be the fundamental 
process in composition. We know perfectly well that we 
can improve our tennis game measurably by watching 
professionals play; but the improvement is made only if 
and when we have absorbed what we have observed and 
made it our own. Similarly with the teaching of writing 
by the aid of models; we all know of times when, by a 
kind of jump-spark transfer, the method has suddenly 
released a student’s writing powers. We also woefully 
recall times when our days and nights have been spent 
reading diluted Emerson, perverted Pater, and the most 
un-Joyce-like Joyce. 


Let us recognize the useful role literature can play in 
providing models for student writing in the composition 
course—but let us look further. 


2. Literature is frequently introduced into the composition 
course to provide a source of ideas for student writing. 
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To quote one of the truisms of our trade, if you want to 
write, the first thing you need is something to say. To 
write effectively a student must think clearly; to think 
clearly he must have something to think about. If a study 
of literature, running concurrently with a course in com- 
position, can provide superior models of writing and at 
the same time provide a body of interesting and varied 
ideas, it can do much to stimulate the student’s growth 
as a writer. 


Literature in fact is in a strategically sound position 
to provide the range and quality of ideas needed as the 
substance for a course in writing. If it is our aim to in- 
crease the student’s ability to deal in writing with the 
whole range of his experience as a thinking human being, 
one might well maintain that the study of literature of- 
fers the broadest single access to that experience. It em- 
braces the hard and factual elements in human experi- 
ence, and man’s response to them; it embraces also the 
human and humane values of man’s experience, the emo- 
tional and the rational, the imaginative and the real. 
Nothing human is alien to the domain of literature. As a 
source of ideas for developing student writing, literature 
recommends itself pre-eminently, by its range, its abund- 
ance, and its infinite variety. 


Yet it will be seen that this relationship between the 
teaching of literature and the teaching of composition 
is still not a necessary one. What if one’s aim is not to 
train the student in expressing many types of experience, 
but to train him specifically in one type of writing? Is 
literature then the best source to which to turn as a 
storehouse of ideas? Probably not. There are college 
curricula, perhaps many college curricula, in which read- 
ings in social science, or in philosophy, or in religion, or 
in technology, or in history would be more appropriate 
than readings in literature as a source of ideas. 


The essential question still remains: Is there any vital 
contribution that can be made to the teaching of composi- 
tion which can be made by literature and by literature 
alone? 


. Literature does have one unique contribution to make to 


the composition course, in providing the student with a 
strong incentive to write. 


It is said that old bankers never die, they just lose 
interest. One would hardly turn to college teachers of 
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English to ask sympathy for members of the banking 
profession ; but when it is our students that lose interest 
we have every right to be concerned. We are all painfully 
familiar with the apathetic student, the lad who has 
come out of the universe, into our classroom—“and why 
not weeting,” as Omar says. One more moist lump of clay 
flung onto our potter’s wheel for a four-year’s turning— 
making us wonder whether, bulge or no bulge, there may 
not be too many colleges, and too much social propriety 
in the motivation that brings such students to our doors. 
One fears it may be a hallmark of our present generation 
of college students, this apathy, this detached indifference 
to ideas. Where such apathy exists, good writing cannot. 
Two primary qualities essential to the writing of a lucid 
piece of prose are an active mind and an active judgment. 
If a study of literature can quicken and enrich these 
qualities in our students, it will have given strength to 
the very heart of their ability to write. 


Teachers of English have frequently seen literature 
have precisely this effect on a student’s development. A 
reading of Jude the Obscure rouses the student to wrath 
at the world-view that broods over the novel, and at 
the “unfairness to life” of its incidents and character- 
portrayals. Sons and Lovers is charged with tensions 
and hidden motivations which only a Lawrence could 
have detected ; through Lawrence’s eyes the student sees 
his own experience in a new perspective. In The Lady’s 
Not for Burning Thomas Mendip is won back to life by 
beauty, by love, and by metaphor. Is it possible that 
beauty and metaphor can so condone the world? A close 
reading and discussion of literature will insistently raise 
such questions. By its very techniques of emphasis, indi- 
rection and contrast, by its ceaseless quest for meaning 
and pattern, literature can open just the doors that can 
lead the student to a more thoughtful and aware exist- 
ence. Literature conveys, as no other discipline can, an 
awareness that ideas, attitudes, shades of meaning, and 
aesthetic impressions do matter, and that the examined 
life is worth living. And it is only when the student has 
achieved some degree of this awareness that he feels an 
inner incentive to write. At this point the serious teach- 
ing of composition can begin. 


The conclusion suggested by this analysis, and particularly 
by the consideration of literature’s power to provide an incentive 
to writing, is that there are two fundamental qualities of mind 
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which are essential to both composition and literary study. Both 
demand an alert sensitivity to ideas and emotions, and both de- 
mand a sense of the value of form and coherence in making ideas 
and emotions intelligible. Theoretically any discipline which 
heightens these two qualities in the student’s consciousness will 
make him at once a more lucid writer and a more perceptive read- 
er. In practice, the teaching of composition and the teaching of 
literature can assist each other in several ways and at several 
points, by adding a second avenue of approach to the development 
of qualities which both disciplines demand. 


For the practical planning of college courses in composition 
and literature this analysis has two further implications. First, 
it suggests that the college course in English should be directed 
primarily at teaching either composition or literature, not toward 
both at once. The level at which composition and literature are 
wholly compatible disciplines lies so deep that it is difficult to 
deal with it directly and continuously in the classroom. English 
courses which take all human values, all mature experience as 
their province may add immense stimulus to the college program 
as a whole; they may become the most vital element in the whole 
impact of college life on the student. Yet as courses in composi- 
tion and literature they run the constant danger of producing 
writers who are excited but not exacting and readers who lack 
critical objectivity. Both rhetoric and critical reading have dis- 
tinct, demanding disciplines of their own, each requiring steady 
concentration in the intellectual domain of the classroom. 


At the same time, this analysis has suggested several ways 
in which the teaching of composition and the teaching of litera- 
ture can give each other strong mutual support. Just as it may 
be theoretically questionable to plan a course giving equal em- 
phasis to writing and critical reading, so it may be equally ques- 
tionable to plan a course in which composition is completely 
divorced from literature, or literature from composition. For the 
various reasons detailed above, the developing writer will need a 
recurrent contact with literature, and the enthusiastic student 
of literature wili need to write—often will insist on writing— 
about it. One suspects that the positive value of interrelating 
composition and literature is most clearly recognized in courses 
offered in the freshman year. Logically the interrelationship may 
continue with equal reward in advanced courses in literature and 
writing. A thoughtful study of the interaction of composition and 
literature in the whole English major program might enable us 
produce graduates in English who were closer to our ideal of the 
literate writer and the judicious critic. 
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WE CAN TEACH CHILDREN POETRY 


Herman H. Doh, Jr.* 

I like to read children’s books, and I read some of them with 
as much attention as the most imaginative child can muster up. 
Further, I do not find it necessary to say that I am reading so 
that I can decide what is best for Johnny or so that I can make 
pronouncements about the kind of poetry which is best for chil- 
dren. So it happens that in great part I am defending my taste, 
some of my favorite books, when I make my initial complaint. 
I am not ready to have some of my life’s blood sapped by people 
who think, as I read recently in a book on children’s literature, 
that my long-time favorite, A. A. Milne, did not write poetry. 
I was informed, in an air of omniscience, that we should give 
children Milne “‘for fun” but that we should not make the mistake 
of thinking we are thereby putting children under the influence 
of poetry. Bosh! 

Although I use just one comment as a point of departure, 
there are countless disrespectful views on the best that has been 
written for children. It would seem that several poets are forever 
doomed to rejection from the ranks of “serious” writers simply 
because children happen to think they are the greatest. 

I should like to know why poetry “for fun” carries with it 
an implication that “real’’ poetry is necessarily something else. 
Some very great poetry is “for fun.” Are we to read Shake- 
speare’s Venus and Adonis and Pope’s Rape of the Lock with 
straight faces? I think not. I should make clear here, of course, 
that I am not referring to nonsense verse, although even within 
this difficult-to-define area of “‘nonsense’’ there is much missed 
by cursory reading and by an attitude that nonsense cannot be 
studied. 

Then I should like to know from what pattern of reasoning 
arises the inference that because a writer produces poems or 
stories which happen to amuse children he necessarily intends 
them to be “for fun.” Children like Gulliver’s Travels, but there 
is little doubt that Swift was not writing the narrative “for fun.” 
Jonathan Swift was not a funny man. 

And I am personally hurt by the statement that Milne was 
not writing poetry. I like the stories and poems of Christopher 
Robin and his friends. I think Winnie-the-Pooh and Owl and 
Eeyore are delightful. And there is a great and fine friendship 
between Christopher and his teddy bear. Christopher says: 

Wherever I am, there’s always Pooh, 
There’s always Pooh and Me. 
Whatever I do, he wants to do, 

“Where are you going to-day?” says Pooh: 
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“Well, that’s very odd ’cos I was too. 
Let’s go together,” says Pooh, says he. 
“Let’s go together,” says Pooh. 


Now I could say that the child likes the poem for one reason 
and I for another, or that the child likes the sound and I like 
the sense, or that I understand the poem on a different level from 
the one on which the child stands. But I will not say these things. 
I say, simply, that this is one of many poems which are for both 
the child and the adult. And I reject the conclusion that this is 
not poetry. The poem gives the reader or listener, of whatever 
age, pleasure; and, if I am forced to rationalize, I will say that 
the poem is instructive. How so? Well, both the child and I better 
understand the world of imagination, of attributing to an inani- 
mate teddy bear a relationship that is magic. (And the fact of 
the matter is that anyone who really understands Christopher 
Robin knows perfectly well that Winnie-the-Pooh is far from 
inanimate.) But further, the very real virtue of friendship is 
illustrated. 

“What would I do?’ I said to Pooh, 
“If it wasn’t for you,” and Pooh said: “‘True, 
It isn’t much fun for One, but Two 
Can stick together,” says Pooh, says he. 
“That’s how it is,’’ says Pooh. 
I like the poem. 

Wordsworth and Longfellow are two poets—there are many 
others, recognized as great or not so great—who are accused of 
treating subjects beneath the level of highest poetry. Which is to 
say that they are considered by some persons familiar with much 
poetry as inferior because they succumb to simple emotions, sim- 
ple subjects, and simple language. But a distinction is made be- 
tween these two poets. Longfellow is often accused of sentimen- 
tality—more often than Wordsworth, that is. Longfellow is ac- 
cused of designed play on the sympathies of the reader, of so 
constructing his poems that a tear is required from the one who 
looks on the scenes and actions he presents. Such a criticism is 
not our business here, but I offer these observations to explain 
that two “major” poets of England and America are not at all 
universally appreciated, for reasons that are strikingly similar to 
frequent conclusions that poetry for children is necessarily of a 
lower order. I present Wordsworth and Longfellow because many 
of their poems are standards with children. 

So we find two attitudes which are consistent. One says that 
certain poems by Wordsworth and Longfellow are of a lower 
order because they treat simple subjects in simple language, and 
sometimes with too much conscious attention to sentiment. The 
other attitude, which admits verses by these poets to the canon 
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of children’s literature, says that poetry for children is of a 
lower order or, at times, not poetry at all, but “for fun.” 

I certainly have no intention of disputing with those who 
conclude that there are different kinds and levels of poetry. It 
happens, as a matter of fact, that I am often annoyed with senti- 
mentality. But what I do wish to note is the disregard for the 
merits of poetry that children like. I cannot accept an attitude 
that because verses are amusing or simple and liked by children 
there is to be a question regarding the name we give the verses. If 
you ask for my definition of poetry, I will say that one definition 
of poetry which I accept can be expressed in terms of a centuries- 
old Japanese poem. The poem consists of seven words and is 
entitled “Silence.” 

A butterfly sleeps on the village bell. 


This is poetry. This is the way a poet says something better than 
it has been said before. This is the way a poet says something dif- 
ferently so that we get a new, better, more significant perspective. 

I ask, then, why children’s poetry is not “proper poetry.” 
If, for the child, something is said better, more significantly, than 
before, then poetry is fulfilling its raison d’etre. 

It is not simply for the teacher to amuse the child; it is for 
the teacher to explain of what poetry consists, to explain the na- 
ture of poetry, to help the child understand why a poem is a 
better expression, a new view, a different approach, instructive, 
meaningful, real, important. This, then, is my point. Poetry for 
children can be “for fun’ but can be, at the same time, much 
more. I suggest that the approach to poetry for children be one 
which will place every possible and discreet emphasis on teaching 
the child why a poem is a “better” way, a “higher” way of ex- 
pression. 

May I now turn for a moment to my present work with 
college students, particularly the freshmen in my classes. I say, 
bluntly, that nine of ten incoming college freshmen do not know 
what a poem is. For most of them poetry is something that rimes. 
This error is one that arises, in part, from the effect of nursery 
school jingles. The child comes to know the music and rhythm 
of poetry, and to love it, but he seems not to get, as he moves 
along grade to grade, the definition of poetry which includes 
“something said better.” To be sure, rime and rhythm do have 
important functions in the poetic creation and appreciation; but 
this is not understanding the reason for poetry or the nature of 
poetry. The incoming college freshman should know what a poem 
is, and the incoming high school freshman should know what a 
poem is, and it is not beyond possibility that the third grader 
be taught to say, and understand, that a poem is a way to say 
something better. 
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I must now attempt constructive suggestions, and this poses 
a real problem and unavoidable obstacle, which is the attitude 
that poetry is a pleasure, that poetry is to be enjoyed, not defined, 
that poetry is not a discipline. And this is a very real obstacle, 
because I believe, too, that poetry is to be enjoyed, not explained. 
But I must qualify my agreement. One appreciates poetry more 
when he understands poetry ; that is, one appreciates poetry more 
after he knows how to define it, after he knows the rules, after he 
knows what a poet is attempting. It is the definition of poetry 
that I attach importance to here, even though I am first to admit 
that it cannot be expressed in a few words, that it must be under- 
stood and felt. 

The approach I suggest is one, not at all new, toward an 
understanding of the language of communication. Poetry often 
transcends the language, but one must know the language first. 
One must know the rules. 

How can the child be guided to understand the reason for 
poetry, the nature of poetry? And how can the teacher explain 
the rules, the reasons, without jeopardizing the uninhibited ap- 
preciation of poetry which the child has? The danger of fright- 
ening the child away from poetry is a real one. Many teachers 
have been faced with this problem and have commented on it. It 
is my guess that the child would not fall into his error if he 
were guided to understand that the poetry he knows is not 
“baby” poetry, is not poetry of a level lower than his. And I 
think he has a right to know that this is, in fact, the case. And 
I think that the teacher must recognize that this is, in fact, the 
case. 

The first suggestion I offer is that the teacher of poetry 
present material which is suitable for children and adults as well. 
I am not suggesting that all poetry suitable for adults is suitable 
for children; but I am suggesting that the adult be a little more 
honest, for his own sake and because as a teacher of children he 
has a responsibility to his students, and present verses which he 
believes to be good—for reasons. When the teacher works at the 
reasons ,he can convey at least some of them to the children in 
his charge. This is what I call “teaching poetry.” For by giving 
the child some understanding of why a poetic expression is to be 
admired, there will come about a regular and continuous proc- 
ess in which poems of more and more difficulty can be compre- 
hended and appreciated. The principle is a simple one. We know 
that we teach experiences, and I think our efforts must be di- 
rected to teaching, not simply to presenting poetry. 

I believe, then, that the child can proceed, grade to grade, 
understanding more and more of what a poem consists. When he 
gets to high school he will expect meanings and feelings from 
poetry; he will not begin his high school work with an attitude 
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that jingling verses and silly sentiment is for babies. He will 
have been taught, through a continuous process, that poetry de- 
serves a high respect. 


As the boy and girl advance and studies in English become 
more clearly defined, they can be taught all sorts of things 
through the medium of poetry. The fact is that the teacher of 
poetry must know many things. He must be willing to tackle 
history, art, philosophy, and economics—when the understanding 
of a poem requires such effort. 

I believe that all teachers who are faced with the problems 
of poetry should be doing two things that some teachers are not 
now doing. I think that the teacher must recognize that poetry 
for children can be real poetry, and I believe he should treat 
poems for children with the respect they deserve. It is not easy 
to write poetry, and it is not easy to teach it; but the child must 
be led to understand that poetry is a high and noble thing, not 
merely a pitter-patter of rhythm and riming jingle. No one wants 
more than I to see a child happy, but in the learning process 
there are disciplines. I should like to believe that the child can 
be happy without concern for things that concern us; but on the 
other hand it is not quite fair to mislead him so that later under- 
standing is seriously impaired. He must at the earliest moment 
begin to realize the nature of poetry. 

Second, I believe that the teacher of older children must con- 
centrate more than he does on explication. I think it highly pref- 
erable that a student understand a few poems with reasonable 
thoroughness than that he have a vague recollection of many 
poems. I will not deny that a poem sometimes loses its appeal 
when it is studied too much, just as a musical composition be- 
comes meaningless when it is heard too often. But even if such 
loss in appeal cannot be avoided—which is by no means certain 
—it is better to sacrifice a few poems to the end of understanding 
poetry than not to understand poetry at all. The real danger is 
the one that will arise if the student is permitted to conclude that 
all poetry is to be constantly and painstakingly analyzed. The 
careful teacher can prevent this conclusion. 

Finally, then, teaching poetry is something more than pres- 
entation of poems. It is not enough that a child likes a poem. 
When he knows why he likes it, he will be ready for more difficult 
poetry, for more complex problems. It is the responsibility of 
the teacher to teach the nature of poetry, the usefulness of 
poetry. And this kind of teaching can and should begin in the 
primary grades. From the beginning we can recognize that poetry 
is a pleasure—or amusement, if you will—but from the beginning 
we must recognize as well that poetry is meant to be instructive 
and worthwhile as a study. 
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PANEL REPORTS — 1957 CONFERENCE 
Providing for the Extremes in a Heterogeneous Class* 


Speaking on behalf of the grammar school, Sister John 
Aloysius, SSJ., principal of St. Mary’s School, Medina, stated 
that as educators, we in the United States have tended to create 
“mass normalcy.” She cautioned that youth is our most 
precious natural resource and as such we have the moral obliga- 
tion to develop that resource. To do this, teachers must be con- 
scious of the fact that the aim of the school is not to make all 
pupils equal, but to give equal opportunities to all. Elementary 
school guidance is, therefore, an integral part of any subject 
matter whereby the child is guided in the formation of proper 
attitudes toward school, self, work, and other people. 

Although the school has done much for the retarded child, 
Sister Aloysius felt that the pupil with exceptional qualities has 
not received the guidance that is his due. If, for instance, a child 
has big feet, he wears big shoes; if he has a huge appetite, he 
eats to satisfy it. An example of this analogy is found in the 
piano teacher. Each child under her direction is expected to work 
according to his capacity. When one technique has been mastered, 
he is urged to do something more difficult. His achievement does 
not depend on his age or his class but on his ability. The grammar 
school teacher can well learn a lesson from the music instructor. 


The answer for the child with exceptional ability does not 
lie in more homework or more drill work or even in more books 
to read, but rather in the guidance of the pupil by a teacher who 
will encourage creativity on the part of the child. 

On the secondary level, Mr. Henry I. Christ, chairman, 
Department of English, Andrew Jackson High School, New York 
City, introduced his topic with the question: “What are ex- 
tremes?’”’ His answer emphasized the point agreed on by all three 
speakers that really there is no such thing as a homogeneous 
group because in a certain respect every child is extreme in 
something. Although Mr. Christ believed in grouping children 
according to their ability, he recognized the fact that such a 
system must at best be arbitrary. To this end he warned that one 
must keep a few points foremost in mind when dealing with 
homogeneous and heterogeneous groups: 

1. Don’t ever be certain that you have a person tabbed. 

We can never judge the potential of a human being. 

2. Get to know students as individuals. Learn names 

as quickly as possible. This helps children to feel 
that you have a personal interest in them. 

3. Don’t expect formal achievement. As you appraise 





*Reported by Sister Mary Susanne, C.S.J., St. John the Evangelist High School, Syracuse 
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your class, find little chores that are related to the 
abilities of the children before you. When teaching a 
unit of work, provide opportunity for each student to 
“give” at his own rate. 

4. Plan for library research. Brighter students natural- 
ly will be expected to do more than slower ones. 

5. In reading difficult texts, make selective cuts. The 
slower students are inclined to be more interested in 
the “what” and “who,” while the brighter ones will 
want to know the “how” and “why.” 

Mr. Christ ended his discussion with the warning that in 
providing for all groups the slower student may be forgotten. 
On the other hand, in attempting to reach extremes one must not 
forget the child “in the middle.” 

Dr. Thomas C. Pollock, Dean of Washington Square College 
of Arts and Sciences, New York University, representing the 
college level, presented succinctly and clearly the following 
points: 

1. The teacher should not be the center of learning. 

Emphasis should be placed on the child. : 

2. Assume heterogeneity from the beginning. Although 
the I.Q.’s may be the same and students may share 
an identical socio-economic background, still they are 
individuals. 

3. At the beginning of the term, explain as carefully as 
possible what the class is expected to do in terms 
of “minima” and “maxima.” 

4. Pre-test to determine what the student already 
knows. Let the student know the results (if pos- 
sible). Make it clear to him that his achievement will 
be based on two factors: 

a. The degree of achievement of what he already 
knows 

b. The degree of achievement that he accomplishes 
in class (individually) 

5. Because students are being prepared for life, they 
make their living as a member of a team. Each 
person, therefore, will be judged on what he con- 
tributes to the group as a whole. 

6. Organize into groups within the class. For example, 
place one or two of the best pupils with some of those 
in the other extreme. The number in any group should 
never exceed seven or eight. 

7. Class time should be used for the students trying to 
learn the things that have been set before them. The 
role of the teacher here is that of guide who gives 
motivation that will encourage the group to learn. 
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Exploring Problems in Teacher Training: Student Teacher, 
New Teacher, Experienced Teacher* 


First speaker: Margaret B. Parke, Department of Educa- 
tion, Brooklyn College. 


Miss Parke began by saying that the purpose of the methods 
course, as she taught it, was to emphasize an integrated approach 
to the language arts. At the same time, Miss Parke indicated, it 
was very important to encourage individualized instruction. 
Citing her own experience with student teachers in a methods 
course, she told of teaching the use of the dictionary as part of 
the total problem of teaching reading. She was rather surprised, 
she said, when she found that graduate students in the course 
did not have adequate skills in using the dictionary. They also 
have difficulty in making distinctions in phonic symbols. This 
experience added to the experience she has had in “guided obser- 
vations” of various school systems, has led her to believe very 
firmly in the integrated approach—at all levels of instruction. 


Second speaker: Edward Fagan, Supervisor of English, The 
Milne School, State University of New York College for Teachers, 
Albany. 


Mr. Fagan summarized the report of a seven-year study 
which appeared in An Apple for the First-year Teacher. He in- 
dicated that there are several problem areas in the school itself 
for the first-year teacher: orientation to the new school; handling 
disciplinary cases; learning to adapt methods to realistic situa- 
tions; learning the routine of handling registrations, grades, and 
extra-curricular activities ; learning the curriculum. The commu- 
nity also offers several problems for the first-year teacher: ac- 
quainting parents with the jargon of academic life; learning to 
become part of community life; facing ethical problems in dis- 
cussing her philosophy of teaching if it should contradict the 
philosophy of the more experienced teachers; learning to live 
by standards the community expects on a meager first-year 
salary. 


Another report Mr. Fagan summarized was In-service Train- 
ing for English Teachers, edited by Carl Freudenreich. He saw a 
special need for work in four areas: a need for a curriculum co- 
ordinator (since, too often, the principal is too busy with other 
affairs) ; a need for a college follow-up of its graduates; a need 
for bringing specialists from the colleges to help teachers meet 
new problems; a need for a type of “buddy system,” in which the 
more mature and experienced teacher is assigned a beginning 
teacher to help. 


*Reported by William D. Baker, Director of General Education, New York State University 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 
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Third speaker: Helen Drusila Lockwood, Department of 
English, Vassar College. 


Miss Lockwood began by saying that much as she dislikes 
the idea it may be that the teacher of English literature is on the 
way out. The sciences and social sciences are taking over. This 
is a tragedy brought about, in part, by over-specialization. An 
English teacher needs to be at home in the whole culture. We 
must keep deepening ourselves and no amount of “techniques” 
will help. We need courage to face mass culture and not be taken 
in by it. We must get to the emotions of our students to get them 
excited about knowledge. 





TEACHING OVERSEAS 
with 
THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


There are more than 100 Air Force elementary and second- 
ary schools now operating outside the continental United States. 
The schools are located in the Azores, Bermuda, Denmark, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Iceland, Japan, Labrador, Libya, 
Morocco, Netherlands, Newfoundland, Norway, Philippine Is- 
lands, Saudi Arabia, Spain and Turkey. The schools are attended 
by more than 35,000 American boys and girls. Approximately 90 
per cent of them are in the elementary grades. 


Teachers who have adequate training and experience and 
who show the enthusiasm and ability to develop the best in schol- 
arship and citizenship in young Americans are selected for over- 
seas teaching positions. To be accepted for consideration, a can- 
didate must be an American citizen, currently teaching, have a 
Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution. He must be 
currently licensed and have at least two years’ experience. Sal- 
aries range from $377.00 per month for teachers to $532.00 per 
month for principals. Contracts are for one year. 


Qualified teachers who desire an interesting and challenging 
experience are encouraged to obtain details by writing to: 


Commander 
Rome Air Force Depot 
ATTN: Leo J. McManmon 

Professional & Scientific Recruiter 
Griffiss Air Force Base 
New York 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
Armand Burke* 


With a fanfare of publicity, a committee of the New York 
State Education Association which had labored for two years, 
announced certain findings which any intelligent teacher of 
English could have answered in a few minutes, namely, that 
English teachers must have fewer and smaller classes if they 
are to do an effective job of teaching. A flippant attitude towards 
the committee’s work may seem uncalled for, since the findings 
do lend weighty emphasis to facts which need emphasizing. How- 
ever, one might argue that there exist even more serious prob- 
lems which teachers of English on all levels must tackle—and 
promptly—if we are to do well the job we ought to be doing. 


For years it has been the practice for teachers on the college 
level to criticize the teaching efforts of the high school English 
teacher, who, in turn, vents his frustration on the elementary 
school teacher. The latter, having no place to hide, must bear the 
brunt of such dubious attacks as the one initiated by the publi- 
cation of Flesch’s Why Johnny Can’t Read. Surveying the present 
situation in the teaching of English at all levels and using as the 
basis for critical analysis long years of teaching experience on 
the secondary and college levels—particularly five years as chair- 
man of the Freshman English Program at Brockport State 
Teachers College—I would like to hazard a few suggestions to in- 
dicate where we ought to direct our attention and efforts if we 
are to move onward in a positive manner from the excellent be- 
ginning made by the committee. 


One obvious suggestion is that we must somehow produce 
quality in the midst of quantity. Some parents of college fresh- 
men and the freshmen themselves are, in retrospect, extremely 
critical of the English instruction in our high schools. They com- 
plain to the college instructor that the local high school certainly 
did not provide adequate preparation for the rigors of freshman 
English in college. Among their favorite targets for criticism are 
(1) insufficient time devoted to learning to write, (2) too much 
concentration on feeble discussion of mediocre reading selections, 
(3) complete neglect of the study of grammatical usage and ter- 
minology, (4) inadequate attention to the language problems of 
the individual student, (5) too much time spent reviewing for 
Regents examinations. That there is some justification for this 
indictment is indicated by the difficulty the average high school 
graduate encounters in coping with freshman English assign- 





*Professor of English, State University Teachers College, Brockport 
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ments and by the number of college freshmen who need remedial 
work in writing, reading, or speaking. And to stress the gravity 
of the problem, this condition continues despite the fact that all 
colleges are becoming increasingly selective in their admissions 
policies. 

If these criticisms seem exaggerated, let me buttress the 
validity of parent and student dissatisfaction by citing just one 
example of the college instructor’s predicament. When discuss- 
ing errors in grammatical usage or the structure of a sentence, the 
instructor is often at a loss as to where to begin. Many typical 
freshmen have little or no knowledge of the terminology used in 
discussing language, and their ability to recognize or explain the 
function of a simple clause is almost nil. Consequently, the in- 
structor spends time desperately needed for teaching other skills 
in explaining basic fundamentals which ought to be taught long 
before students leave high school. The unfortunate students 
sometimes sympathize with the instructor in his difficult task, 
and occasionally are filled with remorse because of their short- 
comings. Indeed the unhappy instructor may come to feel that his 
floundering charges have been grossly cheated by the high 
schools. As for the students, eventually the conscientious ones 
will progress to the point where they can write acceptable papers, 
but the loss in terms of time and effort is appalling. 


Many high school teachers will recoil in horror at the picture 
which has been sketched. They will claim, and rightly, that their 
students do know the parts of speech, can recognize them—and 
clauses too. They will go further and protest that their pupils 
can write an acceptable paper when they enter college. While 
there is much truth in this stand, unfortunately there are far 
too many students who know all the prescriptive rules of gram- 
mar but have only a vague idea of how to organize a paper which 
is acceptable on the college level. 


The crux of the entire problem is a lack of adequate commu- 
nication among the teachers of English on all levels of instruc- 
tion. If we English teachers could agree on what to teach at each 
level and how to teach, most of the problems I have mentioned 
could be eliminated or, at the very least, alleviated. Each year 
we meet at regional or state-wide conferences to discuss a wide 
variety of topics and problems. Occasionally we do come to grips 
with the need for knowing what teachers on different levels are 
trying to do; but, to the best of my knowledge, little is ever 
accomplished, and we leave the conferences still in a fog of 
misunderstanding. 


Just what can be done? One suggestion that comes to mind 
is to urge every English teacher in the state to purchase and 
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study carefully Pooley’s Teaching English Usage. Here the teach- 
er will find guidance for determining the items of grammatical 
usage he should teach and when they can be taught most effec- 
tively. 


Another suggestion is to establish a state-wide committee 
to examine the whole problem of instruction in English at the 
elementary, secondary, and college levels. Such a group would 
find itself engaged in a long and tedious task, but the results 
should be interesting and valuable. For example, a comparison of 
its findings with the conclusions reached by Dora V. Smith some 
twenty years ago when she examined the teaching of English 
in our state as a part of the Regents Inquiry might prove reveal- 
ing and a bit embarrassing to the present-day teacher. Other 
sources for comparison would be the recently published studies 
of instruction in the language arts on the elementary and high 
school levels sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of 
English and the syllabi in the language arts published by the 
New York State Education Department. Whatever the findings 
of the proposed committee might be, arriving at common agree- 
ment concerning exactly what should be taught and the minimal 
standards of achievement expected would probably remain a 
major issue. 


Have other states done anything to solve this problem? If 
one investigates how teachers of English in Ohio, Wisconsin, or 
Michigan are meeting this challenging issue, he will learn that 
they are not idle. In Ohio the teachers of English on all levels 
are approaching the problem through their state association, 
while the state universities in Wisconsin and Michigan are en- 
gaged in various projects whose ultimate purpose is to bring 
better understanding and agreement as to aims and methods on 
all levels. As a matter of fact, one of my colleagues at Brockport 
is now developing a doctoral project which will become a part of 
the University of Michigan effort. 


In our own state there are untapped resources which could 
be used to develop better communication among the various levels 
and, consequently, better agreement on what we ought to teach 
and when to teach it. Besides the New York State English Coun- 
cil, there are the high schools and universities whose English de- 
partments would gladly cooperate. Nor would financing the work 
of the proposed committee be too difficult, for a project of this 
nature ought to gain the support of foundations that are willing 
to assist a group doing worth-while research. However, little will 
be accomplished unless a beginning is made, and the initial im- 
petus would be most effective if it came from the New York State 
English Council. 
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EXHIBITORS AT 1958 CONFERENCE OF 
NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


Hotel New Yorker, May 9-10 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS EXHIBITS, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


BANTAM BOOKS, INC., 25 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York. 
DELL PUBLISHING CO., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


GINN and COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
E. M. HALE and COMPANY, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Cc. S. HAMMOND & CO., Inc., 515 Valley Street, Maplewood, New Jersey. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


D, C. HEATH AND COMPANY, 475 South Dean Street, Englewood, N. J. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4382 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS, 36 Chatham Road, Summit, New Jersey. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 333 West Lake St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN, 223-225 South Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
MANTER HALL SCHOOL, 71 Mount Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 
McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO., Wichita, Kansas. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. 


The NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY of WORLD LITERATURE, Inc., 501 
Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CoO. 

NOBLE and NOBLE PUBLISHERS, Inc., 67 Irving Pl., New York 3, N. Y. 
OXFORD BOOK COMPANY, Inc., 222 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
POCKET BOOKS, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 

READER’S DIGEST, Pleasantville, New York. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY, 104 South Lexington Avenue, White 
Plains, New York. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, Inc., 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 19-00 Pollitt Dr., Fair Lawn, N. J. 


The L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC., 249-259 West Erie Boulevard, 
Syracuse 2, New York. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


Understanding English, by Paul Roberts. Harper and Brothers, 1958. 


Teaching English Grammar. By Robert C. Pooley. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
1957. 207 pp. $2.50. 


Reading List for the Theme Center “The Self-Reliant Individual.” Bureau 
of Curriculum Research, Board of Education of the City of New York. 
130 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. This is a 9th year resource 
unit which attempts to integrate reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing. Three more such units are in preparation, one for each high school 
year. 


Providing for Individual Differences in English. National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. Stock +AP-15A. 50¢. 


Reading of Superior Students. National Council of Teachers of English, Stock 
#AP-16. 25¢. 


Problems and Practices in New York City Schools (1957 Yearbook of the 
New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education) It includes 
a number of reports on English Language Arts. Obtainable, at $2.00, from 
Max T. Gewirtz, P. S. 11, 54-25 Skillman Avenue, Woodside 77, Queens, 
New York. 


English Language Arts: Grades 7-8-9 presents a new course of study de- 
veloped in New York City schools during ten years of experimentation. 
Copies obtainable for 40¢ from Publication Sales Office, Board of Edu- 
cation, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Comparative Classics (Noble’s): Julius Caesar and Anderson’s Elizabeth 
the Queen in one volume; Hamlet, Electra, Beyond the Horizon in one 
volume; She Stoops to Conquer, The Rivals, The Goose Hangs High, and 


Holiday in one volume. Noble & Noble, 67 Irving Place, New York City. 


Shakespeare: Six items of the revised Yale Shakespeare have been issued 
in paper covers at 75¢ (King Henry IV, Part I, Hamlet, King Lear, 
Othello, Romeo and Juliet.) Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


Shakespeare: In addition to its Four Great Historical Plays, Four Great 
Tragedies and Four Great Comedies, Pocket Books is publishing the new 
Folger Library General Reader’s Shakespeare, edited by Louis B. Wright. 
Lear (PL-57), Othello (PL-61) and The Merchant of Venice (PL-60) 
have already been issued, and Hamlet is scheduled for 1958. With an ex- 
cellent introduction and notes on the pages opposite the text, this is one 
of the best school editions. 35¢ 


The Marble Faun and Don Quixote are two of the recent Pocket Books. 

New recording: The Merchant of Venice (Caedmon No. 2013). Michael Red- 
grave as Shylock. Excellent. 

Teaching Aids in the English Language Arts. An annotated and critical list 
of recordings, films, filmstrips, tests, booklists, etc. Prepared by the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of English. Available from National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. $1.00. 
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NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL COMMITTEES 
1957-58 


Committee to Evaluate the New York State Tests and Examinations in Language Arts— 
Thomas Clark Pollock, New York University, Chairman; Richard Corbin, Peekskill; 
Margaret Dwyer, Syracuse; M. Monica Lancto, Malone; Barnett Langdale, New York 
City; The Rev. John Mulroy, White Plains; Margaret Thomas, Spring Valley; Muriel 
G. Thompson, Jamestown; Elsie Waldow, Amherst 


Elementary Language Arts Service Committee—Amelia Whelahan, Oswego, Chairman; Mrs. 
Walter Gilbert, Russell; Florence Driscoll, Olean; C. Kyle Packer, Niagara Falls; Mrs. 
Kenneth Knapp, Delhi; M. Louise Wilson, Ithaca; Roma Gans, Columbia, Consultant; 
Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse, Consultant; Dorothy E. Cooke, Albany, Consultant; 
Milacent G. Ocvirk, Ithaca, Consultant; Dorothy Wells, Oswego, Consultant 


Committee on Summer Workshop—Hans Gottschalk, Geneseo, Director 


Committee on Audio-Visual Aids—Richard G. Decker, Albany, Co-chairman; Gerard Previn 
Meyer, New York City, Co-chairman 


Committee to Study Problems of Supervision—Marguerite Shelmadine, Rochester, Chairman ; 
_— Harris, Mt. Vernon; Lorraine Lange, Buffalo; Rosemary Wagner, New York 
sity 


Committee on Articulation—Frank D. Curtin, St. Lawrence University, Chairman; Sarah L. 
Roody, Nyack; Evelyn Wenzel, Syracuse University; Strang Lawson, Colgate; Hans 
Gottschalk, Geneseo, Ex-officio; Fred A. Bennett, Ithaca, Ex-officio; Dorothy Wells, 
Oswego, Ex-officio 


Committee on Junior Memberships—Martha Graeber, Geneseo, Chairman; Jean Mayo, Syra- 
cuse; George Livermore, Postdam; Elizabeth Parsons, Geneseo 


Committee on Teacher Recruitment—Hans Gottschalk, Geneseo, Chairman; Donald S, 
Williams, Hamilton, Associate Chairman; Willard E. Martin, Jr., Oneonta; Earl Harlan, 
Plattsburgh; Arthur T. Phelps, Buffalo; Isidore Weingarten, New York City; C. Esther 
Hepinstall, Kenmore; The Rev. Robert Flood, Rochester; Owen G. Groves, Garden City; 
Shields McIlwaine, Albany; James E. Cochrane, Albany; James Meagher, Avon 


Editorial Advisory Board—Joseph Mersand, New York City; William Beauchamp, Geneseo; 
Richard Corbin, Peekskill; Sister M. Evarista, Buffalo 


Promotion Committee—Beatrice Purdy, Mt. Vernon, Chairman; Jane Borst, Oneida; Ruth 
Everest, Brooklyn; Margaret Heaps, Buffalo; Hazel M. Hill, Corning; Margaret Keane, 
Amsterdam; Jane Leathem, Rochester; Marion O’Connor, Great Neck; Winnifred Rams- 
dell, Massena; 


Committee on Reading—Marvin D. Glock, Cornell University, Chairman; George Bond, New 
Paltz; Margaret Early, Syracuse; Joseph Gainsburg, New York City; Marion 
L’Amoreaux, Newark; Roy Newton, Albany; Fred Bennett, Ithaca; Irene Heacock, 
Buffalo; Maty Paddock, Buffalo 


Committee on Literary Map of New York State—Thomas F. O’Donnell, Utica College, Chair- 
man 


Committee on Affiliates—Genevieve Heffron, Binghamton 
Committee on Consultants—Sister M. Sylvia, Buffalo 


Committee on Arrangements for 1958 Conference—Rosemary Wagner, New York City, Chair- 
man 


Chairman for 1958 Conference Exhibits—Robert C. Lambert, Delmar 


Public Relations Officer—Emily Barhydt, Syracuse 


Program Chairman, 1958 Conference—Marguerite Driscoll, Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 130 W. 55th Street, New York 19, New York 
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The Council has been asked by the National Council of Teachers of 
English to cooperate in its plan to give annual public recognition (and pos- 
sible help towards college scholarships) to 435 of the nation’s outstanding 
students in high school English. We shall probably hear more about this at 
our 1958 meeting in New York City 


THE JUNIOR COUNCIL—The Junior New York State English 
Council has organized, with the following officers for 1957-58: State Chair- 
man, Martha Graeber, State University Teachers College, Geneseo; Secre- 
tary, Jean Mayo, Syracuse University; Treasurer, George Livermore, State 
University Teachers College, Potsdam; Program Chairman, Elizabeth Par- 
sons, State University Teachers College, Geneseo. 

The purposes of the Junior Council are: 

1. To create among young people, whether they are to be teachers or 
not, a greater interest in the teaching of English in our schools; 2. To 
strengthen the English teaching profession in the State; 3. To recruit new 
English Teachers for the current and increasing shortage; 4. To bring to 
the parent organization in greater degree the viewpoint and the spirit of 
youth. 

College Juniors and Seniors are urged to become members. Dues of $1.00 
per year (1957-58) provide a one-year subscription to THE ENGLISH 
RECORD and the NEWSLETTER, and free registration at the 1958 an- 
nual Conference of the New York State English Council in New York City. 





NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
ANNUAL SUMMER WORKSHOP 


Co-sponsored by the National Council of 
Teachers of English 


at 


State University Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
July 7-11, 1958 


This Workshop will include a daily general meeting on a particular 
aspect of the language arts—reading and literature; writing; speaking 
and listening; linguistics, semantics and logic; the mass media; and the 
integrated curriculum—consisting of addresses and panels by authorities in 
the field, and general discussion. These will be followed by group sessions 
on elementary, junior and senior high school, and college levels. Members 
will also have the opportunity to work on individual and group projects. 
The Workshop carries both in-service and New York State Certification 
credit for those who meet the requirements set us for such credit. 


The registration fee is $25.00. Room rates are $9.00 per week single, 
$6.50 per week double. Five-day meal tickets for the college cafeteria are 
available at $10.00. For further information and reservation write Dr. 
Hans Gottschalk, Director, Geneseo, New York. 
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“TAILORED” TO THE NEEDS OF YOUR PUPILS 


Our Englich Language 


Kindergarten through Grade 12 
Bailey, Horrocks, Torreson, Barnes, 
Walker, McPherson, and Reed 


@ Presents a comprehensive treatment of all 
areas of communication. 


@ Provides a strong developmental program of 
language skills based on cumulative growth. 


@ Uses strict vocabulary and readability controls. 





@ Offers lively, functional exercises material. 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 








Just published... 
THE WORDS YOU USE, BOOK THREE 


(Seventh and Eighth Years) 
SWAN - PURDY - BLAIR 
The latest publication is this exciting series, offering vocabulary training for boys 
and girls in lessons that relate directly to their immediate activities and everyday 


experiences. A most effective workbook in which the pupil finds maximum identi- 
fication with major themes of interest. 


Also available: BOOK ONE (Ninth and Tenth Years) 
BOOK TWO (Eleventh and Twelfth Years) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
BUNCE 


Grammar presented in informal style and practical in application. Planned for 
Senior High School students who are preparing for college entrance and placement 
examinations as well as for those whose education will end with their senior year. 


SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


Textbook Division 
426 SOUTH SPRING STREET LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
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